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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 


(Continued from page 436.) 


The Quakers differ from others in many of 
their regulations, concerning the custom of 
marriage. They differ also in the manner of 
the celebration of it. And, as they differ in 
these respects, so they experience generally a 
different result. 

George Fox suggested many regulations on| 
this subject. He advised, among other things, | 
when persons had it in contemplation to 
marry, that they should lay their intention be- 
fore the Monthly Meetings, both of the men 
and women. He advised also that the consent 
of their parents should be previously obtained, 
and certified to these. Thus he laid the 
foundation for greater harmony in the ap- 
proaching union. He advised again, that an 
inquiry should be made, if the parties were 
clear of engagements or promises of as 
to others, and if they were not, that they 
should be hindered from proceeding. Thus, 
he cut off some of the causes of the interrup- 
tion of connubial happiness, by preventing un- 
easy reflections, or suits at law, after the union 
had taken place. He advised also in the case 
of second marriages, that any offspring result- 
ing from the former, should have their due 
rights, and a proper provision secured to them, 
before they were allowed to be solemnized. 
Thus he gave a greater chance for happiness, ' 
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by preventing mercenary motives from becom- 
ing the causes of the union of husbands and 
wives. 

But George Fox, as he introduced these and 
other salutary regulations on the subject of 
marriage, so he introduced a new manner of 
the celebration of it. He protested against 
the manner of the world, that is, against the 
formal prayers and exhortations as they were 
repeated, and against the formal ceremonies, as 
they were practised by the Parish Priest. He 
considered that it was God who joined man 
and woman before the fall; and that in Chris- 
tian times, or where the man was truly re- 
novated in heart, there could be no other right 
or honorable way of union. Consistently with 
this view of the subject, he observed that in 
the ancient scriptural times, persons took each 
other in marriage in the assemblies of the 
Elders; and there was no record, from the 
Book of Genesis to that of Revelations, of any 
marriage by a Priest. Hence it became his 
new society, as a religious or renovated people, 
to abandon apostate usages, and to adopt a 
manner that was more agreeable to their new 
state. 

George Fox gave, in his own marriage, an 
example of all that he had thus recommended 
to the society. Having agreed with Margaret 
Fell, the widow of Judge Fell, upon the pro- 
priety of their union as husband and wife, he 
desired her to send for her children. As soon 
as they were come, he asked them and their 
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respective husbands,* “If they had any thing 
against it, or for it, desiring them to speak? 
and they all severally expressed their satisfac- 
tion therein. Then he asked Margaret, if she 
had fulfilled and performed her husband’s Will 
to her children? She replied, the children 
know that. Whereupon he asked them, whe- 
ther, if their mother married, they should not 
lose by it ? And he asked Margaret, whether she 
had done any thing in lieu of it, which might 
answer it to the children? The children said; 
she had answered it to them, and desired him 
to speak no more about that. He told them, 
that he was plain, and that he would have all 
things done plainly; for he sought not any 
outward advantage to himself. So, after he 
had acquainted the children with it, their in- 
tention of marriage was laid before Friends, 
both privately and publicly ;” and afterwards a 
meeting beirg appointed for the accomplish- 
ment of the marriage, in the public Meeting- 
house at Broad Mead, io Bristol, they took 
each other in marriage, in the plain and sim- 
ple manner as then practised, and which he 
himself had originally recommended to his 
followers. 

The regulations concerning marriage, and 
the manner of the celebration of it, which ob- 
tained in the time of George Fox, nearly ob- 
tain among the Quakers of the present day. 

When marriage is agreed upon between 
two persons, the man and the woman, at one of 
the Monthly Meetings, publicly declare their 
intention, and ask leave to proceed. At this 
time their parents, if living, must either ap- 
pear, or send certificates to signify their con- 
sent. ‘This being done, two men are appointed 
by the men’s meeting, and two women are ap- 
pointed by that of the women, to wait upon the 
man and woman respectively, and to learn from 
themselves, as well as by other inquiry, if they 
stand perfectly clear from any marriage-pro- 
mises and engagements to others. Atthe next 
Monthly Meeting the deputation make their 
report. If either of the parties is reported to 
have given expectation of marriage to any 
other individual, the proceedings are stopped 
till the matter be satisfactorily explained. But 
if they are both of them reported to be clear in 
this respect, they are at liberty to proceed, and 
one or more persons of respectability of each 
sex, are deputed to see that the marriage be 
conducted in an orderly manner. 

In the case of second marriages, additional 
instructions are sometimes given ; for if any of 
the parties thus intimating their intentions of 
marrying should have children alive, the same 
persons, who were deputed to inquire into their 
clearuvess from all other engagements, are to 
see that the rights of such children be legally 
secured. 


* G. Fox’s Journal, Vol. 2, p. 135. 


When the parties are considered to befree, by 
the reports of the deputation, to proceed upon 
their union, they appointa suitable day for the 
celebration of it, which is generally one of the 
week-day meetings for worship. On this day they 
repair to the Meeting house with their friends. 
The congregation, when seated, sit in silencé 
Perhaps some minister is induced to speak. 
After a suitable time has elapsed, the man and 
the woman rise up together, and taking each 
other by the hand, declare publicly, that they 
thus take each other as husband and wife. 
This constitutes their marriage. By way, how- 
ever, of evidence of their union, a paper is 
signed by the man and woman, in the presence 
of three witnesses, who sign it also, in which 
it is stated that they have so taken each other 
in marriage. And, in addition to this, though 
it be not a necessary practice, another paper is 
generally produced and read, stating concisely 
the proceedings of the parties in their respec- 
tive Meetings for the purpose of their marriage, 
and the declaration made by them, as having 
taken each other as man and wife. This is 
signed by the parties, their relations, and fre- 
quently by many of their friends, and others 
present. All marriages of other Dissenters are 
celebrated in the established churches, accord- 
ing to the ceremonies of the same. But the 
marriages of the Quakers are valid by law in 
their own meeting-houses, when solemuized in 
this simple manner. 

Among the regulations suggested by George 
Fox, and adopted by his followers, it was de- 
termined that persons, belonging to the society, 
should not intermarry with those of other re- 
ligious professions. Such an heterogeneous 
union was denominated a mixed marriage ; 
and persons, engaging in such mixed marriages, 
were to be disowned. 

People of other denominations have charged 
the Quakers with a more than usually censur- 
able pride, on account of their adoption of this 
law. They consider them as looking down 
upon the rest of their fellow-creatures, as so 
inferior or unholy, as not to deign or to dare 
to mix in alliance with them, or as looking 
upon them in the same light as the Jews con- 
sidered the Heathen, or the Greeks the Bar- 
barian world. And they have charged them 
also with as much cruelty as pride, on the same 
account. “A Quaker, they say, feels himself 
strongly attached to an accomplished woman; 
but she does not belong to the society. He 
wishes to marry, but he cannot marry her on 
account of its laws. - Having a respect for the 
society, he looks round it again, but he looks 
round it in vain. He finds no one equal to 
this woman; no one, whom he could love 80 
well. To marry one in the society, while be 
loves another out of it better, would be evi- 


‘dently wrong. If he does not marry her, he 
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makes the greatest of all sacrifices, for he loses 
that which he supposes would constitute a 
source of enjoyment to him for the remainder 
of his life. Ifhe marries her, he is expelled 
the society; and this without having been 
guilty of an immoral offence.” 

One of the reasons, which the Quakers give 
for the adoption of this law of disownment in 
the case of mixed marriages, is, that those 
who engage in them violate some of the most 
important principles of the society, and such 
indeed as are distinguishing characteristics of 
Quakerism from the religion of the world. 

(To be continued.) 


———__-~<er- __ 


Blessed are the ministrations of sorrow! 
Through it we are brought into more tender re- 
lationship to all other formsof being, obtain a 
deeper insight into the mystery of eternal life, 
and feel more distinctly the breathings of the 
Infinite —L. M. Child. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 438.) 


30th of Eleventh month, First-day. The 
meeting was fully attended by those of other 
societies, and through the renewings of best 
help, was in some degree a satisfactory oppor- 
tunity, but [ believe would have been more so, 
if the slow gathering of the people had not in- 
terrupted silent worship. 

Third-day. We visited a friend who ap- 
peared to be drawing near the solemn close of 
life, likely to leave a wife and flock of young 
children ; yet his mind seemed preserved ia 
much quietude, and ours were drawn into near 
sywpatby with them: I was glad we went. 

In the evening Friends came from divers 
parts to attend the Quarterly Meeting, among 
whom was David Sands, who about ten years 
ago spent much time in this eastern country, 
and was made instrumental in the Divine hand, 
to couvince many of the inhabitants of the 
principles of Truth ; and though then under ex- 
treme outward difficulties and trial, it appeared 
rather a time of rejoicing that Truth gained 
ground; but, in the course of this journey, 
his soul hath been made sorrowful, which he ex- 
pressed in much brokenness ; finding many have 
left their first love, and others settled down, 
more in the form than in the power of pure un- 
defiled religion. The sense of these things 
was somewhat encouraging to me, having se 
cretly mourned from place to place under the 
feeling thereof. The pumber of professors 
among us is very considerable in these parts ; 
the Yearly Meeting had given leave for the 
Quarterly Meeting to be divided, and low as 
things seemed, it appeared to be the pointing of 
best wisdom ; and, through renewed condescen- 
sion, I hope proved a time of close searching to 
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divers on their own accounts, as well as through 
the line of ministry ; uniting to strengthen a 
solemn enquiry into the state of our minds in a 
general manner, and whether we are grateful 
receivers of the manifold mercies of our 
Heavenly Father. I trust it was a season that 
will not soon be forgotten. 

The several meetings held three days, and 
from and to our lodgings took eighteen miles 
riding. Ona Seventh-day morning we took a 
tender leave of the family we had lodged with, 
and in company with many friends returned to 
Falmouth, twenty-eight miles. 

First-day, 7th of 12th month. We want to 
Portland. When there before, I felt my mind 
secretly touched with Gospel love to the inhab- 
itants, which increased so that I requested a re- 
ligious opportunity. It was held in the Town 
Hall, and more fully attended than I had ex- 
pected, supposing many would be strict in going 
to their own places of worship on that day. 
Help beiug near to open counsel, the opportu- 
nity appeared satisfactory to Friends, and a 
humble trust was revived to my own mind that 
the cause did not suffer. At the close of this 
meeting there was much enquiry, if there would 
not be another in the evening; but I wag 
thankful to feel peacefully released ; and having 
but just time to get to the Quarterly Meeting 
at Dover, we proceeded sixteen miles that even- 
ing. We were accompanied by Jacob Mott, 
Joseph Harris, and William Rotch, jr., who 
were part of a committee appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting to sit with Friends in these 
parts, and to feel with them respecting the di- 
vision of their Quarterly Meeting. 

On Second-day we went to Paul Rogers’, 
twenty-three miles; and on Third-day, on our way 
to Dover, breakfasted with our valued friend Me- 
hetabel Jenkins, who some years ago paid a re- 
ligious visit to Friends in Europe. Oo Fourth- 
day we attended the select Quarterly Meeting 
for Dover, where I again met our valued friend 
David Sands, who had the most close searching 

* . es 8 
labor in the line of Gospel ministry I ever wit- 
nessed; yet the evidence of Truth left no 
doubt there was cause for it; and it greatly 
tended to relieve my mind from a load of secret 
exercise that had attended it from place to 
place. In the Quarterly Meeting at large, at- 
tended by Friends and others, there seemed but 
little channel for communication, though I felt 
much exercise of spirit ; and a sentiment was 
revived, that the more select our meetings for 
worship are kept, previous to those for dis- 
cipline, the more the way is open to point out 
the situation of things among ourselves; and 
it felt to me to be obstructed at that season. 

When separated, my mind was dipped into 
sympathy with women Friends, and made will- 
ing to encourage and iostruct them as far as 
lay in my power, for though their number was 
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considerable, and there were divers well-minded 
Friends present, yet there seemed little exer- 
tion for right order in transacting the affairs of 
the church. Meeting was adjourned to next 
day, when David Sands was engaged to come 
in and bear a lively testimony to the state of 
things, so entirely corresponding with my feel- 
ings, that I could say in truth he was indeed a 
fellow-helper in the Lord. 

Parting with many friends in much tender- 
ness, we returned to our lodging, where divers 
were collected ; further religious labor opened, 
and our minds were preserved under profitable 
exercise, till we retired to rest. 

Seventh-day morning. We went early to 
breakfast with a Friend’s family, one mile and 
a-half distant from where we lodged before ; for 
I apprehended a little debt was left unpaid, and 
best help being renewed, I believe it will be 
safe to say it was a humbling satisfactory op- 
portunity. Returning to our lodgings, we found 
David Sands and several others. Under the in- 
fluence of our Heavenly Father’s love we had 
a solemn parting, likely to be a final one to 
divers; but if, as was expressed, we are fa- 
vored to keep our habitations in the Truth, so 
as to meet in an enduring inheritance, all will 
be well, and the pain of separation be felt no 
more. Dear William Rotch, jr., having the care 
of us, we proceeded to Seabrook, twenty-four 
wiles. 

14th of Twelfth month, First-day. Attended 
meeting, a large gathering of Friends and 
others. My mind being stripped of all former 
clothing for religious labor, the prospect of sit- 
ting among them was humbling. Karly did I 
feel that there were dark, opposing spirits in 
the meeting; but patiently seeking for the re- 
newings of holy help, my mind became raised 
above all fear, within or without, and I humbly 
trust counsel was opened, and strength afforded 
to communicate it to the people in the wisdom 
of Truth. The meeting was quiet, and ended 
under a solemn covering. 

After an opportunity with a few Friends at 
our lodgings, wherein encouragement was 
handed to the faithful laborers, we went to 
Amesbury, seven miles; the next day we had 
a meeting at Newtown, seven miles, fully at- 


solemn warvings went forth ; also the language 
of encouragement, to such as had not departed 
from the faith. We returned two miles to 
meeting, which was a trying season indeed, but 
little relief was obtained in either silent or pub- 
lic labor. We got that evening to Salem, 
twenty-four miles; and next morning, a meet- 
ing with Friends tended more to relief than a 
similar one in our going eastward. At the close 
I felt an impression to have one for those not of 
our Society in the evening, which was fully at- 
tended, and, through Divine regard, proved an 
open satisfactory time. On Sixth-day we went 
to Lynn, seven miles. 

21st of Twelfth month, First-day. We at- 
tended the largest Particular Meeting we had 
been at during the journey; a time of close- 
searching labor among some superticial profes- 
sors who thought more highly of themselves 
than they ought to think ; but encouragement 
and consolation flowed freely to the humble des- 
ponding children, among whom there is a con- 
siderable number of hopeful young people. In 
the evening we stepped into several Friends’ 
families, where further religious labor opened, 
also a tender salutation at our lodgings before 
we parted. On Second-day we called to visit 
a Friend who was ill, in our way to Boston, 
twelve miles, where a meeting was appointed in 
the evening for the black people, which was 
fully attended by them and many others. The 
silence was remarkably solemn; my mind was 
humbled in thankfulness to the blessed Author 
of all good, that the bonds of that oppressed 
people, the enslaved Africans, are in those 
parts so fully broken ; they have now equal lib- 
erty with others. Tender counsel and caution 
were opened and a grateful sense thereof was 
expressed at the close by divers of them, who 
came to take leave of me. 

On Third-day morning we proceeded to Pem- 
broke, twenty-five miles ; next day we attended 
the week-day meeting, which having sat the 
usual time in silence, [ felt liberty to express 
my expectation that it would have concluded so ; 
but a few remarks opened of counsel and en- 
couragement to Friends then present, some of 
whom I believe to be sincerely exercised mem- 
bers in the Church, with whom I felt near sym- 


tended but long in gathering; which made the] pathy; the pure life appeared to me much op- 
labor more exercising ; yet it concluded to some | pressed by others. Rode six miles before, and 
relief and satisfaction. We dined with a Friend | seventeen after meeting on our way to Bedford, 
who had lately lost her husband, to whom and! and lodged at an Inn. We rose early and got 
a few other Friends, religious labor was ex-| toa meeting at Long Plain, fifteen miles ; after- 
tended. Parting in tenderness, we returned to| wards visited a widowed Friend and her chil- 
Amesbury, seven miles, had a meeting there on | dren, who were detained at home with sickness; 
Third-day, a time of close labor, being dipped , and had a tendering satisfactory opportunity. 
into several states, yet relievingly so, and my | On Fourth-day we reached Bedford, and found 


mind was favored to feel quiet poverty. 


the relatives of my dear companions generally 


We went eight miles to breakfast on Fourth-| favored with health ; my own mind being cov- 
day morning to a family, part of whom had de-|ered with peaceful quiet, claimed renewed 
viated much from the principle of Truth: some thankfulness to the great Preserver, who had 
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mercifully cared for us, both in perils by sea 
and in the wilderness. I here met my beloved 
friend Rebecca Wright, from New Jersey, with 
whom I had travelled neatly three years in 
England, in her Gospel labors. Our now meet- 
ing again at so great a distance, was attended 
with humbling, but I trust not unprofitable 
feelings. 
(To be continued.) 
scinineiiillpinitiia 
We cannot deny that love is, of all mild 
emotions, the mildest,—the very sweetener of 
bitterness; yet we find it compared to death 
and the grave; the reason of which is, that 
nothing is so forcible as gentleness, and nothing 
so gentle and so amiable as firmness.— St. Fran- 
cis de Sales. 
edi alasiascsi 
From the unpublished History of Friends, by S. M. Janney. 
VOL. IIl., CHAP. XLI. 
NOTICES OF PROMINENT MINISTERS IN 
AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 423.) 


David Sands was born on Long Island, in 
the year 1745, and, when 14 years of age, re- 
moved with his parents to Cornwall, Orange 
County, New York. He was educated as a 
Presbyterian, but not being entirely satisfied 
with some of the tenets of that sect, he sought 
beyond it for spiritual knowledge, and “earnest- 
ly desired to know the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
On attending a meeting appointed by Samuel 
Nottingham, a Friend from England, he heard 
Views expressed that were in accordince with 
his own exercised state of mind, but the idea of 
joining in communion with Friends was ex- 
tremely repugnant to his feelings. Some time 
afterward he heard that Edward Hallock, a 
Friend from Long Island, had come with a large 
family of children, and settled at New Marl- 
borough, about 12 miles distant. He concluded 
to pay them a visit, which he did on the Seventh 
day of the week. In the evening they had 
much religious conversation, and some points of 
doctrine were explained to his satisfaction. He 
enquired if there was a Friends’ meeting near. 
Edward Hallock replied, “we hold our meetings 
here,” alluding to the room in which they sat ;| 
“we meet at 11 o’clock, and, sometimes our 
neighbors come in and sit with us.” “Our meet- 
Ings are often very comfortable, and I feel 
thankful in believing they are owned by the 
great Head of the Church.” David Sands at- 
tended the meeting, and heard from Edward 
Hallock a religious discourse, by which he was 
much encouraged and comforted. Being in- 
vited by his host to go with him to Nine Part- 
ners Monthly Meeting, he went accordingly, 
and there received further satisfaction in rela- 
tion to the principles professed by Friends. In 
the 21st year of his age he was received into 
membership at Nine Partners; and five years 


later, be married Clementine, the daughter of 
Edward and Phebe Hallock. On visiting with 
his wife among her relations, he found that 
some of them were slaveholders, although in 
membership with Friends; and his mind be- 
came so much exercised in relation to the pro- 
duce of slave labor, that he did not feel free to 
partake of it. This scruple being new to him, 
he thought it required deliberate consideration ; 
therefore he communicated it only to his wife, 
and they returned home without delay. His 
parents hed been much opposed to his becoming 
a Friend, but through his consistent example 
and that of his wife, they also became members, 
as likewise did some of his brothers and sisters. 

In the spring of the year 1772, David Sands 
and his wife began housekeeping near his father’s 
residence, and immediately commenced a meet- 
ing to be held on the Ist day of the week at 
their own house. A number soon joined their 
little band by convincement, and other Friends 
settling near them, their meeting was enlarged, 
and thenceforth was held twice in the week. 
In the autumn of the same year, David Sands 
began to speak in their meetings for worship, 
much to the encouragement and satisfaction of 
his friends, and in 1775 he was recommended 
by his Monthly Meeting as a minister of the 
gospel. His ministry was awakening and per- 
suasive, and being attended by that unction from 
the Holy One which alone can convert the soul, 
he was instrumental in gathering many to the 
fold of Christ. 

In 1775, he made a religious visit to Friends 
on Rhode Island, and parts adjacent. In 1777, 
accompanied by Aaron Lancaster, he went on 
a gospel mission to New Eugland, which oceu- 
pied him two years aud seven months. After 
visiting the weetings of Friends in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, he proceeded to the 
eastward through a country then almost a wil- 
derness, where no Friends had travelled before 
in the work of the ministry. 

He passed through many townships sparsely 
settled, where there were no religious meetings 
of any sort, and his labors of love were effectual 
in gathering many to wait upon the Lord, who 
afterwards instituted meetings for worship, and 
became connected with the Society of Friends. 
It appears to have been a frequent practice of 
David Sands, when he found a good opening 
for religious service, to hold several successive 
meetings in the same place, and to return oc- 
casionally to water the plants he had been in- 
strumental in planting. 

During this journey, David Sands and his 
companion met with Remington Hobby, a 
justice of the peace at Vassalborough, on the 
Kennebec river, who very kindly invited them 
to his house. They accepted his invitation, and 
when they came, were invited into the common 
room or kitchen, where they took their seats and 
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remained in perfect silence. Their host, being 
entirely unacquainted with the manners and 
principles of Friends, attributed their silence to 
displeasure on account of their being invited 
into the kitchen. He immediately ordered a 
fire to be made in another room, and said to his 
wife, “I believe these Quakers are not pleased 
with their reception ; we will see how they like 
the other room.” He invited them in, they 
took seats, and the same solemn silence ensued, 
a: which he became almost vexed, thinking to 
himself, ‘They certainly are fools, or take me 
to be one.” As these thoughts were passing 
through his mind, David Sands turned his 
piercing eyes full on his face, and said in a 
solemn manner, “Art thou willing tu be a fool ?” 
When he paused and again repeated, “Art thou 
willing to become a fool for Christ’s sake?” 
Commencing thus, he continued his discourse 
with such power, that Remington Hobby could 
not withstand it, and in a short time became 
fully convinced of Friends’ principles, and ufter- 
wards became a valued minister in the society. 

The extensive travels and a:siduous labors of 
David Sands in the work of the ministry, will 
again claim our attention. 

(To be continued.) 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED.” 


It is a painful duty to record the death of so 
many of our worthy friends in their day of use- 
fulness. Not only the advanced in years and 
those of middle age, but the young and joyous, 
for whom life possessed untried attractions, 
have, in the last few weeks, been called from 
works to rewards. Among these are our beloved 
Friends Hannth T. Longstreth and Martha S. 
Saunders, whose dcaths have already been no- 
ticed in the Intelligencer. 

In the relation of mother, Hannah T. Long- 
streth beautifully fulfilled the duties which de- 
volved upon her. In her removal the religious 
society to which she belonged has lost an active 
and useful member, and the social circle an in- 
valuable friend, who was ever ready to sympa- 
thize with and console the afflicted. For this 
service she seemed to have a peculiar gift; all 
classes with whom she mingled received from 
her a kind notice and a warmly manifested in- 
terest. 

She endeavored to practice “ a pure and un- 
defiled religion ” in the fulfilment of her daily 


duties, and was thus prepared for the final | h 


change, which left impressed upon her counte- 
pance a sweet serenity and an expression of 
happiness that the world could not give, nor 
the shadow of death remove, for there awaited 
her a crown of righteousness that fadeth not 


away. 

In the death of Martha S., daughter of Mac- 
pherson and Sarah Saunders, which took place 
in the 23d year of her age, was exemplified a 




















beautiful close of a young life. Her Christian pa- 
tience and meekness through much bodily suffer- 
ing were an ornament to her, and an example to 
those who were sorrowfully watching a decline 
which baffled all human skill. Though surround- 
ed by all that could make life desirable and with 
bright anticipations for the future, yet she was 
enabled to look beyond the joys of earth and 
“ fix her hopes on the sure basis of eternity.” 
Notwithstanding the close tria! that awaited 
her in the separation from those she fondly 
loved, she attained a state of entire resignation 
to the Divine will, and frequently expressed 
that she was perfectly happy in the prospect of 
the final change, for she had an assurance of a 
blessed inheritance in that kingdom where all 
is joy and peace forevermore. L. 
Philadelphia, 9 mo. 9th, 1865. 





Remember in all thy strivings, all thy buf- 
fetings, all thy yearnings of spirit, that : 
Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends ; 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, — 
The good great man ? Three treasures—love and light 
And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s breath ; 
And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. 

. Coleridge. 


—— 
“ Remember His marvellous works that He hath done.” 


All over the beautiful earth lies the rich 
paraphernalia of summer. Her flowery gems lie 
scattered in profusion, her countless minstrels 
are abroad, her winds, laden with perfume, cool 
our fevered brows, and we cease to dream of 


- Paradise. 


For a while, man forgets his cares, and revels 
like a child amid nature’s bounties ; the temp- 
tations to sin are weakened, for the mind is 
occupied with the simple pleasures of the geniat 
season ; and sorrow sits less heavily upon the 
mourner’s heart, for hope flourishes anew with 
the promise of earth. 

How marvellously hath God wrought the 
great change since Winter sat throned upon the 
hill, and ruled the valleys and the floods. He 
called the south wind from the tropic isles, laid 
his hand upon the tempestuous sea, and bade 
it sleep beneath serene skies, breathed into 
dormant seeds the breath of life, and they came 
forth into the sunshine, and his work stands 
before us, “very good,” challenging every 
noble, loving and grateful sentiment of our 
earts. ; 

There is a voice coming to us from all this 
majesty and beauty, a voice pleading with us to 
keep ourselves worthy the dwelling-place so 
richly dowered. All evil passions are at va- 
riance with the spirit of nature, which is love, 
unfaltering, all-pervading, pure, without spot 
or blemish. How are pride and selfishness 
rebuked, by the lesson of the sunlight and the 
rain! Where is there room for envy, when all 
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alike are the children of Him who made this 
fair temple, and draped it with ever-changing 
skies and clouds? Who dare hate his brother, 
participant in that love that hath no bound to its 
giving ? 

When we remember the untold centuries 
that have rolled away since Spring-time and 
harvest, Summer and Winter, first commenced 
their round, when we think upon the countless 
generations of men that have read these mystic 
leaves in God’s great volume, when we realize 
how short the amplest span of life, we take to 
our hearts as their divinest hope and richest 
treasure, the great lesson of immortality. All 
the wonder and beauty around us, is only the 
repetition of years that no man can number, 
witnessed by eyes, countless as the stars, that 
wake no more at the coming of the Spring. 
Their too brief days were ended, and then 
others filled their places on earth, but where are 
the “ gone before ?” 

_And for ourselves, we feel that time glides on 
with resistless progress, and bears us with it to 
the silent bourne, but we may not stop there in 
our belief. Our faith in Christ is unshaken by 
the terrors of the grave, and that points us to a 
world where this incomplete mortality shall in- 
herit immortality. The restless yearning that 
earth never satisfies, the sorrows that time never 
heals, the thirst for knowledge never quenched 
at earthly fountains, all point to a fruition some 
where in God’s universe, some time in the fu- 
ture, that is as certain as the present hour. 
Therefore we take hold of eternal life with ua- 
faltering trust. 

And 0, let the weary heart take up anew its 
burden and bear it on, nerved by the thought 
that it shall one day lay it down forever. , dis- 
appointed heart, the cloud shall be lifted off thee 
when thou shalt reach the other side of death’s 
dark river. O, repentant heart, thy sins shall be 
forgiven and forgotten, when the veil parts to 
usher thee where no temptation cometh. 

Let us so live, that God shall walk with us on 
the earth, that His presence may be a reality 
that his voice may find echo from the depths of 
our spirits; at last let us close our eyes on all 
that _we have loved and cherished, with full 
conviction that the soul can know not death. 
God grant to each of us such a portion of faith 
as shall carry us triumphantly through the portal 
of death ; and then may His mercy and love be 
our inheritance forever and ever. H.J.L. 
[N. £. Farmer.] 


in even the passionate utterance of grief any of 
that spirit of filial distrust towards God, and re- 
luctant acceptance of his will, which have often 
been charged on it by the hard and cold temper 
of his followers, who would multiply the pen- 
ances of natural emotion, and sublime from the 
Gospel its pure humanities.—James Martineau. 















































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTERS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS.—NO. V. 


My dear friend,—In wy last letter [ called 
thy attention to what constituted especially the 
natural man, as the term is used by the Scrip- 
tural writer. The spiritual man, in contradis- 
tinction to the natural man, has reference to 
the governing influence and state of develop- 
ment. We have seen that in the physical crea- 
tion, the lower and ruder is the first developed ; 
but that these lower developments or evolutions 
of life or power are still necessary in the 
higher existence, being brought under the gov- 
ernment of that which is higher. The same 
order is observed in the evolution of the powers 
of the human mind, that culmination of all 
which has hitherto come forth from the divine 
creative hand. In the mind of man, exists 
the animal passions or propensities, the affee- 
tions, the intellectual faculties, the moral and 
religious element. These, each and all at 
some period of existence, exist only in a rudi- 
mental state. Their development is a work 
of time and circumstances. The natural order 
of this development, is that in which creation 
itself has been evolved, from the lower to the 
higher. Thus the higher or last developed 
power must bring all into subjection to itself. 
The exercise of this higher power from the 
world of causes, acting through and upon the 
religious element, causes it to pass from its rudi- 
mental state to astate of activity, in which 
it necessarily subdues all below it, and makes 
all subservient to its own vature.” In the apos- 
tolic sense we then pass from the state of the 
natural man into thatof the spiritual man. We 
then realize what itis to discern thingsspiritually. 
The term religious element includes all those pow- 
ers of the human soul, by which, thus inspired, 
we are enabled to perceive, to understand, and 
comprehend spiritual things. Thus we come 
to be born again, even of the incorruptible 
seed. A. 








Religion is worth something as a safeguard 
even when it has ceased to be life and joy. 

The sweet hawthorn which makes the air 
fragrant in spring is still something in winter, 
although it be only as a prickly prohibitory 
hedge. 

The trees which were a home of happy sing- 
ing birds, and a treasure of shaded refreshment 


He whose mission it was to teach the pater- 
nity of Providence and the serenity of the im- 
mortal hope, he who himself lived in the divi- 
nest peace which they can give, thought it no 
treason to these truths to weep. To the eye of 
the man of sorrows, sorrow was nosin; nor did 
he who was emphatically the Son of God, see 
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jo summer, are still a shelter when their leaf- 
less branches toss and crackle in the fierce winds 
of December. That is as long as there is any 
life in the thorns, or the trees, or the religion. 
If it were death instead of only winter that 
made the trees leafless, they would soon cease to 
be a shelter as they have ceased to bea delight. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCE R. 


PHIL ADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2 23, 1865. 





Pesnned Teave ELLING IN THE Mrwerar. — 
We are informed that Sarah K. Betts has been 
furnished by the Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings of Abington with a minute to attend Ohio 
and Indiana Yearly Meetings, and to appoint 
meetings within their limits. 

Ann A. Townsend, of Philadelphia, has re- 
ceived from Green St. Monthly Meeting and 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting a minute to at- 
tend Ohio Yearly Meeting, and the meetings 
composing it. Phebe W. Foulke obtained a 
minute from Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Mont- 
gomery Co. Pa., to accompany her. 

Wm. Dorsey has received from Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, held on the 16th ult.,a 
minute as companion in the same service. 

We learn that these Friends have had, while 
in the prosecution of their concern, large and 
satisfactory meetings at their appointments 
generally. Two of these meetings were espe- 
cially interesting. 

One was held in a Presbyterian meeting 
house, which was offered by the minister un- 
solicited, and although the meeting was new in 
its form to many who attended, yet the testimo- 
nies delivered were listened to with interest and 
attention, and the opportunity was solemn and 
satisfactory. 

Another was in a neighborhood where none 
of our members reside. A meeting house oc- 
cupied by one division of (Orthodox) Friends 
was freely offered, and at the close of their usual 
First day morning meeting, notice was given of 
the appointment. The meeting was attended 
by most of the members of the three different 
branches of the Society of Friends, and by 
many of other denominations. The word spoken 
appeared to be well received, and much unity 
was expressed. The distinctions of sect seemed 
for a time obliterated by the prevalence of di- 
vine love. Such evidences of Christian charity 


are hopeful and encouraging, showing that 
while we may conscientiously differ in belief 
and mode of expression, we can at times waive 
these distinctions and meet together as children 
of one common Father. 





Prisen DiscrpLint.—We have received 
the Journal of Prison Discipline for the past 
year. It is gratifying to observe the high tone 
of Christian philanthropy by which it is cha- 
racterized, and that the praiseworthy efforts of 
the Committee “to reach the conduct of the 
prisoner through his conscience and affections” 
have been attended with encouraging results. 
In the language of the Journal, “ patience, 
kindness, sympathy, have done the work, and 
many have left the Penitentiary blessing the 
Providence that snatched them from the down- 
ward path to destruction, and blessing those 
humane beings who recognized in them the 
image—the defaced image—of God, and the 
claim of a common humanity.” 

One feature of peculiar interest is related as 
presenting a strong argument for continued 
gentle, moral dealing with the offending women. 


“More than once in the year 1864 the Fe- 
male Department of the Philadelphia County 
Prison was visited with disease, which for a 
short time justified some alarm, and called for 
prompt and efficient action on the part of the 
officers and the Inspectors. One of these visita- 
tions occurred at the close of the month of No- 
vember, and continued into the following 
month. Qn this occasion, the disease was of a 
typhoid character, what is usually denominated 
a ‘jail fever.’ 

“The history of this fearful visitation, its 
commencement, progress and effects, seems to 
be the subject for the Report of the Inspectors 
of that institution; at least it beloags to their 
administration. But it is so far the business 
of the Society to note the occurrence of the 
evil, as it was the occasion of prompt and 
praiseworthy action on the part of those who 
direct the affairs of that institution, the in- 
spectors and superintendent, and of a beautiful 
exhibition of generous devotion and kindness 
by the keepers and matrons of that department 
of the prison; and it would be unjust to an- 
other class to omit special mention of the 
prompt, unfailing devotion of the healthful 
prisoners to their suffering sisters. Night and 


day these convicts illustrated the loveliness of 
their sex’s nature, and their possession of good 
qualities that had been overlaid or overruled 
by the circumstances of their situation in life, 
and the errors and crimes into which they had 
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been led. It is not the place here to present 
a question which might impinge upon theo- 
logical discussion, or provoke it at least ; but it 
is certain that the most of those who are re- 
garded as the most criminal in the convict cells 
of the female department have, as circum- 
stances gave opportunity, showed the posses- 
sion, and seemed to delight in the exercise, of 
some of the best feelings of human nature, and 
to illustrate all by cheerful sacrifices of their 
own convenience and safety, in behalf of those, 
towards whom they had no obligations beyond 
those of common humanity. And the circum- 
stance is now 
sents a strong argument for continued gentle, 
moral dealing with the offending women; and 
in this particular class it shows what point in 
their character should be seized on to com- 
mence the work of persuasion to good. It is 
certainly, with sentenced prisoners, not always 
the best mode of proceeding to endeavor to 
dwell with exaggerated earnestness upon the 
crime which has brought them to the prison. 
It may be better to ascertain what principle, if 
any, is left uncontaminated,—what virtue has 
been buried up by neglect or recklessness,— 
and to try to bring that into observation, by 
nursing it into growth, and to infuse into the 
unhappy prisoner a new self-respect, by pre- 
senting, in the best light, these assets of her 
moral nature, neglected in the full pride of her 
dashing follies and crimes, but now available in 
“her moral bankruptey. 

“In more than one instance great good has 
been achieved by this mode of dealing with the 
offender; and in one, especially, the results 


Were so conspicuous as to warrant great hopes | 


for this mode of dealing with prisoners.” 


From the statistics of the County Prison we 
{ 


learn “‘ that the number of commitments in the 
year 1864 was less than that in 1563, by no 
less than three thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two (3,152.) This may indeed be regarded 
in part as the effect of the departure of a great 
number of men to the scene of war; but, hap- 
pily, the number of women was proportionately 
less, so that it may be said that those vices and 
smaller crimes which usually crowd the prison 


cells have been, if not less in number, less ob- 
trusive.”” 


But while the number of general commit- 
ments has diminished, the number of convicts 
has greatly increased ; the direct cause of which, 
it is stated, is intoxication, Notwithstanding 
the high duties placed on the importation of 
foreign spirits, the heavy direct tax levied upon 
liquor of home distillation, and the additional 


price paid for obtaining licenses, the number of 
places where this demoralizing habit may be 
indulged, has increased rather than diminished 
during the past year. The terrible prevalence 
| of the use of intoxicating drink in one class of 
the community, and its intimate connection 
with wretchedness and crime, justly claim the 
continued efforts of the philanthropist and the 
prompt exercise of legislative power. 


———__——- 9 — 


. | Diep, at his residence’ near Lumber City, Clear- 
mentioned, because the fact pre- | field Connty, Pa, on the 5th of 9th month, 1865, 


| Samuet Spencer, aged nearly 50 years. 


, on the 25th of Twelfth month, 1864, Benua- 
min Garrerson, of Newberry, York Co., Pa., a few 

davs over his 74th year. 

| He held the station of Elder for several years, 

| Was an exemplary Friend, and generally beloved by 

| those who knew him. He died in peace. He was a 

| member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


, on the 23d of Eighth month, 1865, at Jeri- 
cho, Long Island, Jonn Ketcnam, at the advanced 
age of 84 years. He was a consistent member of 
Jericho Monthly and Particular Meetings. 
Throughout a long life his conrse has been singu- 
larly upright, conscientious, faithful, benevolent and 
kind. He was possessed of an intelligent and culti- 
, vated mind and clear jndgment, and he ever plead 
| the cause of the oppressed of every class. He was 
very social and loving in his disposition, and re- 
tained his health as well as his capacity for enjoy- 
‘ ment till within a few days of his final close. when 
he sank, apparently without disease, his mind hold- 
ing out to the last. It has been the lot of few, per- 
haps, to pass through so long a life so tranquil, so 
pure, so free from giving offence to any, so much 
esteemed by all. His passing away wae like his 
life—quiet, peaceful and tranquil; no suffering, no 
struggle, but without a sigh he pussed on to a higher 
and more glorious life. 
an cease 
WANTED, Nos. 3 and 5, vol. 20th, “ Friends’ In- 
| telligencer,” to complete a volume. Volumes 13th 
and 14th for sale. 








Emmor Comty, 
131 North Seventh streeet. 





THE FREEDMEN IN MARYLAND. 


Lieutenant Clarke, of Gen. Howard’s staff, has 
returned from a tour of inspection of the con- 
dition of the Freedmen along the line of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, from Baltimore 
to Harper’s ferry. He reports the affairs of the 
freedmen in Maryland, along the section of coun- 
try he travelled, as quite encouraging. The 
planters, as a general thiog, have hired their 
former slaves at fair wages, paying them regu- 
larly, while the freedmen work willingly, highly 
pleased with the improvement in their condition. 
At Harper’s Ferry a colored school has been 
established, which now numbers about sixty 
scholars. This school is constantly increasing 
in numbers, and other schools will have to be 
organized. 


iy 
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For Frienc's’ Intelligencer. 
A LESSON FOR THE BOYS. 


Some twelve years ago a beautiful little child 
made his appearance inacertain city. His eyes 
were very bright, his hair black and shining, 
and his features very regular. Being the only 
son of his parents, they looked upon him with 
= and hope; and as he grew in stature, a 

right intellect manifested itself, giving promise 
of noble manhold. 

At an early age, with book in hand, he could 
be seen wending his way, with light and elastic 
step, to the schoolroom ; where with joyful glee 
he joined his little companions in study and 
play. His voice rang clear and loud, and none 
was more merry than he; little dreaming those 
happy days were to be of so short duration. 
But sickness came; producing suffering most 
intense. Those rounded features and rosy 
cheeks became thin and colorless, and instead 
of the light step, the little crutch was heard 
‘upon the sidewalk; yet he was cheerful and 
sometimes mingled with his play-mates. 

Then the disease took a more alarming form, 
baffling the skill of the physicians and confining 
him to his bed. For weeks at a time, he lay 
in one position, and then he could be moved 
only under the influence of chloroform which 
rendered him insensible to the suffering it oc- 
easioned. But even in this state he had his 
books around him, and at intervals of compar- 
ative ease would read them and relate their con- 
tents. At such times, too, he wished to see his 
friends, of whom he had many; but there were 
seasons, in which his nervous system was so sen- 
sitive that the breathing of a person in the room 
was painful, and his devoted and ever-watchful 
mother was obliged to stand listening in an ad- 
joining room. 

But after more than two years of suffering, 
and months of longing for a release, feeling, as 
he expressed it, that he was almost in Heaven, 
nature yielded to the conflict, and his pure spirit, 
we doubt not, was wafted by angels to the man- 
sions of everlasting rest. For Christ has said 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

And now, my dear boys allow me to tell you 
that it is feared this suffering was occasioned 
in part, at least, by a blow upon the back, given 
by a playmate, playfully perhaps, but none the 
less injurious. Will you not then be very care- 
ful what you do even in sport ? E. H. 


From the North British Review. 
WORDSWOBTH : THE MAN AND THE POET. 
(Continued from page 444.) 


Whatever it may be to most men, there can 
be no doubt that free nature, mountain solitudes, 
were as essential to Wordsworth’s heart as the 
air to his lungs. About this, nothing he has 
said goes beyond the simple truth. Of his 
manner of dealing with it in his poetry, the fol- 
lowing things may be noted :— 

First, When he would place some particular 
landscape before the reader, he does not heap 
up an exhaustive enumeration of details. Only 
one or two of the most essential features faith- 
fully given, and then from these he passes at 
once to the sentiment, the genius of the place, 
that which gives it individuality, and makes it 
this and no other place. Numerous instances 
of the way in which he seizes the inner spirit 
of a place and utters it, will occur to every 
reader. To give one out of many, after sketch- 
ing briefly the outward appearance of the four 
fraternal yew-trees of Borrowdale, who else could 
have condensed the total impressions in such 
lines as these, so intensely imaginative, so pro- 
foundly true !— 

“ Beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughe, as if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrejoicing berries—ghostly Shapes 
May meet at noontide; Fear and trembling Hope. 
Silence and Foresight; Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow ; there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple scattered o’er 
With altars undisfurbed of mossy stone, 
United worship ; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves.” 


Secondly, When in this passage, or in that 
wonderful poem, “ What, are you stepping 
westward ?” and many more, we find the poet 
spiritualizing so powerfully the familiar appear- 
ances and common facts of earth, adding, as he 
himself says— 

































“The gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream ;” 


we are tempted to ask is this true? is the light 
real, or only fantastic? Now in this we con- 
ceive lies Wordsworth’s transcendent power, 
that the ideal light he sheds is a true light, 
and the more ideal it is, the more true. : 
Poets, all but the greatest, adorn things with 
fantastic or individual hues, to suffuse them 
with their own temporary emotions, which Mr. 
Ruskin has called the pathetic fallacy. The 
ideal light which Wordsworth sheds does not 
so, but brings out only more vividly the 
real heart of nature, the inmost feeling, 
which is really there, and is recognized by 
Wordsworth’s eye in virtue of the kinship be- 
tween nature and his soul. If it be asked how 
is this, we can but reply that there is a wou- 
derful and mysterious adaptation between the 





Would’st thou learn to die nobly, let thy 
vices die before thee.— Economy of Life. 


—___—_~ see 


Argue not 
Against Héaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. Mittoy. 
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external world and the human soul, the one 
answering to the other in ways not yet explained 
by any philosopher. 

Thirdly, Whereas to most men the material 
world is a heavy, gross, dead mass, earth a ball 
of black mud, painted here and there with 
some color, Wordsworth felt it to be a living, 
breathing power, not dead, but full of strange 
life; his eye almost saw into it, as if it were 
transparent. So strongly did this feeling pos- 
sess him, that in childhood he was a complete 
idealist. Speaking of himself at that age, he 
says, “‘ I was often unable to think of external 
things as having external existence, and I com- 
muned with all I saw as something, not apart 
from, but inherent, in my own immaterial na- 
ture. Many times while going to school have I 
grasped at a wall or tree to recall myself from 
the abyss of idealism to the reality. At that 
time I was afraid of such processes. In later 
periods of life I have deplored, as we have all 
reason to do, a subjugation of an opposite char- 
acter, and have rejoiced over these remembran- 
ces.’ Here is idealism, far beyond that of 
Berkeley or any other philosopher, engendered, 
not by subtle arguments of metaphysics, but 
born from within by sheer force of soul, before 
which the solid mass of earth is transfigured or 
disappears. Out of moods like these, or rather 
the remembrance of them, are projected some 
of his most ideal lights, such as form the charm 
of his finest poems, like the lines to the 
“Cuckoo,” and the “Ode on Immortality.” 
Hence came the 

“ Absolute questionings © 

Of sense of outward things, 

Failings from us, vanishings,” 
which he looked back to with thankfulness and 
joy in mature manhood. With these abstract 
and visionary feelings, there blended more ten- 
der human remembrances of that early time, 
making together a beautiful light of morning 
about his after days, and touching even the 
common things of life with an affecting, tender 
solemnity. 

Fourthly, With this spiritualizing power of 
soul, Wordsworth combined another faculty, 
which might seem the most opposed to it,— 
wonderful keenness and faithfulness of eye for 
the external facts of nature. Seldom in his 
library, much in the open air, at all hours, in 
all seasons, from childhood to old age, his 
watchful, observant eye had stored his mind 
With all the varied aspects of nature. His 
Imagination was a treasure-house whence he 
drew forth things new and old, the old as 
fresh as if new. No modern poet has recorded 
80 large and so varied a number of natural facts 
and appearances, which had never before been 
set down in books. And these he brings forth, 
hot as if he had noted, and carefully photo- 
graphed them, to reproduce them whenever an 


occasion offered, but as a familiar knowledge 
that had come to him unawares, and recurred 
with the naturalness of an instinct. Many, no 
doubt, had seen, but who before him had so 
described the hare ?— 
‘The grass is bright with raindrops ; on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth; 
And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist; that, glittering in the sun, 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run.” 
Or again, who else would have noted the 
effect of a leaping trout, or of a croaking raven, 
in bringing out the solitariness of a mountain 
taro ?— 
“There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak 
In sympathy austere.” 
Or again, in the calm bright evening after a 
stormy day,— 
“ Loud is the vale! the voice is up 
With which she speaks when storms are gone, 
A mighty unison of streams ! 
Of all her voices, one ! 


“Loud is the vale! this inland depth 
In peace is roaring like a sea ; 
Yon star upon the mountuin-top 
Is listening quietly.” 

Who but Wordsworth would have set off the 
uproar of the vale by this glance at the star on 
the mountain-head! Here, in passing, we may 
note the strange power there is in his simple 
prepositions. The star is on the mountain-top ; 
the silence is in the starry sky; the sleep is 
among the hills ; the gentleness of heaven 7s 
on the sea, not ‘ broods o’er,” as the later edi- 
tions have it. This double gift of soul and eye, 
highest ideality and most literal realism com- 
bined, have made him of all modern poets na- 
ture’s most unerring interpreter. 

Fifthly, Hence it comes that all the moods 
and outgoings of nature are alike open to 
him ; every kind of country renders up to him 
its secret. He is alike true, whether in de- 
scribing the boundless flats of Salisbury Plain, 
combs and dells of western Somersetshire, fells 
and lakes of native Cumberland, Yorkshire 
moors and dales, wilder glens of our own 
Highlands, or the pastoral quiet of the Border 
hills. Who buthe could have gathered up the 
whole feeling of Yarrow into that consummate 


stanza ‘‘ Meek Loneliness,” etc., ete. ? 
(To be continued.) 
——_ + 0 


INSTINCT OF TIE TURTLE. 


It has been observed that turtles cross the 
ocean from the bay of Honduras to the Cayman 
Isles, near Jamaica, a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles, with an accuracy superior to the 
chart and compass of human skill; for it is af- 
firmed that vessels which have lost their lati- 
tude in hazy weather have steered entirely by 
the nose of the turtles in swimming. The ob- 
ject of their voyage, as of the migration of birds, 


—— 
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is for the purpose of laying eggs on a spot pe- 


culiarly favorable.—Bishop Stanley on Birds. 





LEAVE THE FOTURE WITH GOD. 


Thou whose sad and darkling brow 
Seems to tell of care and woe, 
Dost thou pore upon the cloud 
That futurity doth shroud? 
And thy trembling fancy fill 
With anticipated ill? 
Ask these flowrets of the field 
For the lessons they can yield. 
Hark! to fancy’s listening ear 
Thus they whisper, soft and clear; 
Heaven-appointed teachers we, 
Mortal! we would counsel thee: 
Gratefully enjoy to-day, 
If the sun vouchsafe bis ray ; 
If the darkling tempest lower, 
Meekly bend beneath the shower; 
But oh! leave to-morrow’s fare 
To thy heavenly Father’s care. 
Does each day upon its wing 
Its allotted burden bring? 
Load it not besides with sorrow, 
Which belongeth to the morrow. 
Strength is promised, strength is given 
When the heart by God is riven; 
But fore-date the day of woe, 
And alone thou bearest the blow! 
One thing only claims thy care,— 
Seek thou first, by faith and prayer, 
That all-glorious world above, 
Scene of righteousness and love; 
And, whate’er thou need’st below, 
a. He thou trustest will bestow. 
cacsaanstabpietdiclieaio= 
THE BACKWOODSMAN. 
BY EPHRAIM PEARODY. 


The silent wilderness for me! 
Where never sound is heard, 
Save the rustling of the squirrel’s foot, 
And the flitting wing of bird, 
Or its low and interrupted note, 
And the deer’s qnick, crackling tread, 
And the swaying of the forest boughs, 
As the wind moves overhead. 


Alone! how glorious to be free, 
My good dog at my side, 
My rifle hanging on my arm, 
I range the forests wide. 
And now the regal buffalo 
Across the plains I chase; 
Now track the mountain stream, to find 
The beaver’s lurking-place. 


I stand upon the mountain’s top, 
And—svlitude profound— 

Not even a woodman’s smoke curls up 
Within the horizon’s bound. 

Below, as o’er its ocean breadth 
The air’s light currents run, 

The wilderness of moving leaves 
Is glancing in the sun. 


I look around to where the sky 
Meets the far forest line, 
And this imperial domain 
This kingdom, all is mine! 
This bending heaven, these floating clouds, 
Waters that ever roll, 
And wilderness of glory, bring 
Their offerings to my soul. 


My palace, built by God’s own hand, 
The world’s fresh prime hath seen ; 

Wide stretch its living halls away, 
Pillared and roofed with green. 

My music is the wind that now 
Pours loud its swelling bars, 

Now lulls in dying cadences ; 
My festul lamps are stars. 

Though, when in this my lonely home, 
My star-watched couch I press, 

I hear no fond “ Good night!” think not 
I am companionless. 

Oh, no! I see my father’s house, 
The hill, the tree, the stream, 

And the looks and voices of my home 
Come gently to my dream. 

And in the solitary haunts, 
While slumbers every tree, 

In night and silence, God himself 
Seems nearer unto me. 

I feel his presence in the shades, 
Like the embracing air: 

And as my eyelids close in sleep, 
My heart is hushed in prayer. 

ceili 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
EXACTINGNESS. 
BY H. B. STOWE. 

Having laid the broad foundation of faith in 
a better life, as the basis on which to ground 
our present happiness, we who are of the ideal 
nature must proceed to build thereon wisely. 

In the first place, we must cultivate the duty 
of self: patience and self: toleration. Of all the 
religionists and moralists who ever taught, 
Fénelon is the only one who has distinctly 
formulated the duty which a self-educator owes 
to himself. HAVE PATIENCE WITH YOURSELF 
is a direction often occurring in his writings, 
and a most important one it is,—because 
patience with ourselves is essential, if we would 
have patience with others. Let us look through 
the world. Who are the people easiest to be 
pleased, most sunny, most urbane, most toler- 
ant? Are they not persons from constitution 
and temperament on good terms with them- 
selves,—people who do not ask much of them- 
selves or try themselves severely, and who 
therefore are in a good humor for looking up- 
on others? But how is a person who is con- 
scious of a hundred daily faults and errors to 
to have patience with himself? The question 
may be answered by asking, What would you 
say to a child who fretted, scolded, dashed 
down his slate, and threw his book on the floor, 
‘ecause he made mistakes in his arithmetic? 
You would say, of course, “ You are but a 
learner; it is not to be expected that you will 
not make mistakes; all children do. Have 
patience.” Just as you would talk to that 
child, talk to yourself. Be reconciled toa lot 
of inevitable imperfection ; be content to try 
continually, and often to fail. It is the in- 
evitable condition of human existence, and 18 
to be accepted as such. A patient acceptance 
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mortifications and of defeats of our life’s 
labor is often more efficacious for our moral ad- 
vancement than even our victories. 

In the next place, we must school ourselves 
not to look with restless desire to degrees of 
excellence in any department of life which cir- 
cumstances evidently forbid our attaining. 
For a woman with plenty of money and plenty 
of well-trained servants to be content to have 
fly-specked windows, or littered rooms, or a 
slovenly-ordered table, is a sin. But in a 
woman in feeble health, incumbered with a 
flock of restless little ones, and whose circum- 
stances allow her to keep but one servant, it 
may be a piece of moral heroism to shut her 
eyes on many such things, while securing mere 
essentials to life and health. It may be a 
virtue in her not to push neatness to such 
lengths as to wear herself out, or to break 
down her only servant, and to be resigned to 
have her tastes and preferences for order, 
cleanliness, and beauty crossed, as she would re- 
sign herself to any other affliction. No pur- 
gatory can be more severe to people of a 
thorough and exact nature than to be so situ- 
ated that they can only half do everything they 
undertake; yet such is the fiery trial to which 
many a one is subjected. Life seems to drive 
them along without giving them time for any- 
thing ; everything is ragged, hasty performance, 


in distracted women wander up and down, 
seeing noend anywhere. The sewing-machine 
was announced as a relief to these toils; but 
has it proved so? We trow not. It only 
amounts to this,—that now there can be seven- 
ty-two tucks on each little petticoat, instead of 
fifteen, as before, and that twice as many gar- 
ments are made up and held to be necessary as 
formerly. The women still sew to the limit of 
human endurance; and still the old proverb 
holds good, that woman’s work is never done. 

In the matter of dress, much wear and tear 
of spirit and nerves may be saved by not be- 
ginning to go in certain directions, well know- 
ing that they will take us beyond our resources 
of time, strength, and money. 

There is one word of fear in the vocabulary 
of the women of our time which must be pon- 
dered advisedly,—tTRIMMING. In old times a 
good garment was enough; nowadays a gar- 
ment is nothing without trimming. Every- 
thing, from the first article that the baby wears 
up to the elaborate dress of the bride, must be 
trimmed at the rate that makes the trimming 
more than the original article. A dress can be 
made in a day, but it cannot be trimmed under 
two or three days. Let a faithful, conscien- 
tious woman make up her mind how much of 
all this burden of life she will assume, remem- 
bering wisely that there is no end to ideality 


of which the mind most keenly sees and feels|in anything, and that the only way to deal with 


the raggedness and hastiness. Kven one thing 
done as it really ought to be done would be a 
rest and refreshment to the soul; but no. 
where, in any department of its undertakings, is 
there any such thing to be perceived. 

But there are cases where a great deal of 
wear and tear can be saved to the nerves by a 
considerate making up of one’s mind as to how 
much in certain circumstances had better be 
undertaken at all. Let the circumstances of 
lite be surveyed, the objects we are pursuing 
arranged and counted, and see if there are not 
things here and there that may be thrown out 
of our plans entirely, that others may be better 
done. 

What if the whole care of expensive table 
luxuries, like cake aud preserves, be thrown 
out of a housekeeper’s budget, in order tbat 
the essential articles of cookery may be better 
prepared ? What if ruffling, embroidery, and 
the entire department of kindred fine arts, be 
thrown out of her calculations, in providing 
for the clothing of a family? Many a feeble 
woman has died of too much ruffling, as she 
patiently sat up night after night sewing the 
the thread of a precious, invaluable life into 
elaborate articles which her children were none 
the healthier or more virtuous for wearing. 

Ideality is constantly ramifying and extend. 
ing the department of the toilette and the 
needle into a world of work and worry, where- 


many perplexing parts of life is to leave them 
out algogether. ; ° : : ° 

A mother, who is anxiously trying to recon- 
cile the watchful care and training of her little 
ones with the maintenance of fashionable calls 
and parties, may lose her life in the effort to 
do both, and do both in so imperfect a manner 
as never to give her a moment’s peace. But 
on the morrow, after she comes to the serious 
and Christian resolve, “The training of my 
children is all that I can do well, and hence- 
forth it shall be my sole object,” there falls in- 
tu her tumultuous life aSabbath pause of peace 
and leisure. It is true that she is still doing a 
work in which absolute perfection ever recedes; 
but she can make relative attainments far nearer 
the standard than before. 

Under the head of ideality let us resolve to 
be satisfied with our own past doings, when at 
the time of doing we used all the light God 
gave us and did all in cur power. 

The backward action of ideality is often full 
as tormenting as its forward and prospective 
movements. The moment a thing is done and 
over, one would think that good sense would 
lead us to drop it like a stone in the ocean; 
but the morbid idealist cannot cut ‘loose from 
the past. 

** Was that, after all, the best thing? Would 
it not have been better so or so?”’ And the 


self-tormented individual lies wakeful, during 
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weary night-hours, revolving a thousand pos- 
sibilities, and conjuring up a thousand vague 
perhapses. “If 1 had only done so now, per- 
haps this result would have followed, or that 
would not ;” and as there is never any saying 
but that so it might have turned out, the la- 
byrinth and the discontent are alike endless. 
Now there is grand good sense in the 
Apostle’sdirection, “ Forgetting the things that 
are behind, press forward.” The idealist 
should charge himself, as with an oath of God, 
to let the past alone as an accomplished fact, 
solely concerning hiwself with the inquiry, 
“Did I not do the best I then knew how ?” 





NURSERY LIFE. 


I hold it to be true, and to be a truth deserv- 
ing of all attention, that a child is born to love; 
it has to learn to fear. I argue, therefore, that we 
should in the very early stages of their exist- 
ence seek, by looks of love, by gentle tones, to 
lead our children to yield to our wishes, rather 
than by a harsh tone and frowning aspect try to 
terrify them into obedience. It is very ques- 
tionuble in what way they feel the fear we thus 
try to produce—whether we do not act prema- 
turely on a sense scarcely as yet developed, and 
simply confuse and annoy with no good result 
—whereas we do know that at the earliest mo- 
ment of any exercise of reasoning power a child 
does answer to the tone and look of affection 
with the smile which indicates its return, and 
by sounds which show pleasure. We are apt to 
laugh at the nonsense of the nursery dialect, 
that utterance of perverted English with lisping 
accent which, by common usage, is supposed to 
be best suited to the comprehension of a small 
child ; it is only after its fashion, a lesson from 
the book of nature. If we watch Juno with her 
puppy family, we shall see that when they teaze 
her into utterance, or to please her into it, with 
their fondling play, she has avery modified 
growl of reproof to repress whelpine excess, and 
a soft whine of affectionate encouragement in re- 
turntfor proper exbibition of whelpine affection, 
very different from the out-growled menace or 
the out-barked applause with which she greets 
or menaces the more advanced in life of her 
species. It is the tone and look combined 
which makes the nonsense uttered to children 
attractive to them. Sense and nonsense are to 
them otherwise much alike, We do not in 
using it make fools of ourselves; on the con- 
trary, woe show wisdom by this attempt to be- 
come as children, that children may under- 
stand us after their own fashion. We give a 


rag doll of bright colors, hideous and unshapely ; 
the child likes it for its bright hues ; it may or 
may not see it in a caricature of its own species ; 
the waxen curly-headed, well-clad Dolla, so 
prized by Miss in walking boots, would be mean- 
ingless to Miss scarcely out of socks. The two 


cardinal virtues of nursery life are obedience 
and love. These are the rudiments of life’s 
moral grammar, and in them should all human 
life be very early well grounded Obedience 
should be won from a child by evidence given 
to it which it can comprehend of the pleasure it 
thus affords to those it loves, of the pain its 
self-will gives them. It will then give more 
willing obedience, just in proportion to the love 
it has for those who ask it. There can be no 
doubt that to win the affectionate confidence of 
a young child we must stoop tu enter into the 
joys and sorrows which directly affect its, at 
present, small sphere of life. 

The pater or mater familias who, as the un- 
thinking say, play the fool to a child of three 
or four years of age, accommodating themselves 
to its small follies and caprices, becoming for 
the occasion as children to gain more readily 


the child’s love, in my opinion act a rational ~ 


part. Going for a season into child-land, they 
are no more to be ridiculed than the traveller 
who tries to win the confidence of the natives 
of a land strange to him by doing his best to 
join in their pursuits and make their language 
his own. He may do it imperfectly, grotesque- 
ly, if you will; but in the attempt they see 
and accept the endeavor to give them pleasure. 
I can remember seeing a statesman, who for a 
short time was premier, whose ordinary life was 
given up to the study of allthe mysteries of 
national finance, who was one of the most com- 
firmed red-tapists I ever knew, to please his child 
made, willingly enough, to go on all fours 
about the room, covered from the nape of the 
neck to the extreme spinal boundary with his 
wife’s shawl. What animal he was meant 
to represent I know not; but this I know, 
that his own laughter was as loud and 
thoroughly natural as that of his child. In 
after years, and not many of them, that child 
was lost to him, loving him dearly to the last. 
I have no doubt that among the recollections 
of that short life that man of serious, thought- 
ful character, of whom the public thought as 
drawing his every inspiration from Blue-books, 
cherished above all the memory of these seasons 
when Downivg Street and its lore had been so 
heartily set aside, and he, the statesman, had 
become as a child to please one.—London 
Times. 


——- 0 -—____ 


TRACTABILITY OF GLASS. 


Glass-blowing, in its simpler adaptations, is 
very easy of acquirement, and capable of afford- 
ing much recreation at a small expense ; while, 
if the experimenter be of a philosophical turn, 
he may turn his skill to very good account. 
Even cold glass may be worked with a facility 
known to few. It may be drilled in holes 
very easily, the only implement needed being @ 
common watchmaker’s drill-stock. A diamond . 
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point is not at all necessary, as itinerant oper-|ing too great and nothing too holy to be bar- 


ators often assert ; a steel drill of good quality, 
well hardened, will do the business perfectly ; 
and even if the edge of the tool should give 
way before the hole is pierced through, a little 
emery powder and oil will remove every diffi- 
culty ; or with the help of these the hole may 
be bored with a copper drill. Not only so 
—glass may even be turned in a lathe. 
Strange as it seems, this is literally true. No 
special tools even are needed; any amateur 
turner who has operated on either of the 
metals may chuck a piece of glass in his lathe, 
and turn it with the same tools, and in the 
same way, as he would a piece of steel, only 
taking careto keeythe chips from his eyes. This 
strange discovery was made, almost accidentally, 
in the early part of 1860, by one of our most 
celebrated mechanical engineers, and might 
have been patented, but the inventor contented 
himself with simply putting it on record, and 
generously presented it to the nation. The 
consequence was, that no one cared or thought 
about it, and the idea has been suffered to lie 
nearly barren, though capable of being turned 
to great account. Let any amateur mechanic 
make the experiment, and he will be surprised 
at the ease with which this seemingly intract- 
able material may be cut and fashioned accord- 
ing to his will— Chambers’s Journal. 





THE IDOLATRY OF MONEY. 


Let us ask ourselves what was this particular 
sin (that of Simon) which required so stern a 
reproof. Simon offered money to the apostles 
to share their gift with him. He would pur- 
chase the Holy Ghost with money. The very 
idea is blasphemy. We all shrink from it. 
The law of this land calls a particular offense, 
that of trafficking in the care of souls, of buying 
and selling sacred offices in the ministry, by a 
name derived from that of this man, Simony. 
It were well if that offense were more clearly 
defined, more strictly interpreted, and less easily 
evaded. But need I say that this is not the 
only nor the chief sense in which we can be 
guilty of the sin of Simon? We are not tempted 
to offer money in purchase of God’s spiritual 
gifts; but we are tempted, many of us, to that 
state of mind out of which Simon’s sin, in his 
ignorant condition, naturally sprang. 

Simon had that mercenary mind which St. 
Paul calls “root of all evil.” He thought that 
money could do anything. He deified money. 
Knowing what it was to him; how he taught 
for money, and practiced sorcery for money, and 
aimed at popularity for money, and set himself 
Up as some great one for money, he took it for 
granted that every one else regarded money in 
the same way; he came to two apostles, and 
assumed that they, like himself, thought noth- 





gained about and trafficked for. 

Alas! “let him that is without sin among 
you” in this matter “cast the first stone” at 
him! Alas! what an idolatry of money is there 
in a Christian land, in the Christian Church ! 
What revelations are daily made of the light 
in which we look at money! If there are none 
now who seek to buy God’s gifts with money, 
at least are there not some who consent to sell 
their own souls for it! Q these dishonesties in 
trade, in speculation, in trusts, yes, even in 
charity! If we really cared for God's gifts, I 
can even fancy that some of us might offer 
money for them. If we do not offer money for 
God’s gifts, is it not because we care ten thou- 
sand times more for things which money can 
purchase ? Money can get a luxurious table, a 
well-furnished house, a gay equipage; or, if 
there is not enough for these, at least it can buy 
us some more humble kind of bodily indulgence : 
it can do more ; it can buy consideration, it can 
buy flattery, it can buy fawning and cringing, 
it can buy a thousand attentions while we live, 
and a few crumbs of gratitude when we iie low 
in death. 

But [ will tell you what no money can buy: 
it cannot buy any one of God’s highest gifts ; 
it cannot even buy health, or eyesight, or come- 
liness ; it cannot buy the affection of one human 
being; it cannot buy repose of conscience, hope 
in death, or a single ray of the sweet and secret 
and supporting love of God. And therefore a 
man who learns, by long habit,to think that 
money is everything, is as much what the Scrip- 
ture calls a fool, as he is what the Scripture 
counts a sinner. 

A thoroughly mercenary mind is one of the 
very lowest and most debased types of the fallen 
human character. That is the real sin of Si- 
mony. It is the state of one who has allowed 
every trace of the Divine to be eaten out of him 
by the perishable. It is the state of one who 
thinks that religion itself is a sort of separable, 
external gift ; a thing which may be got whole, 
and put on and worn as a sort of cloak or girdle. 
The idea of a change of heart, of a new creation, 
of a gradual, a growing, at last a complete trans- 
formation of the mind and soul after God’s im- 
age, after Christ’s likeness ; of this he bas no 
conception. If, when he lies on his death-bed, 
he can command the services of a clergyman, 
as he can command the services of his lawyer 
and his physician, that, he thinks, is enough to 
fit him for his long journey. “ Give me also,” 
he says, “‘ this power, that I may receive, with- 
out having sought, the gift of acceptence with 
God, and eternal life!” This is the very sin 
of Simon. It is the being altogether of the 


earth, and yet expecting to have heaven too. 
It is the bringing all that is base, and mean, and 
corruptible, and ex;ecting to receive—not in 
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exchange for it, but along with it—all that is 
spiritual, and eternal, and divine. To sucha 
spirit it may well be said, ‘“‘Thou hast neither 
part nor lot in this matter: . . . repent there- 
fore of this thy wickedness, and pray God, if 
perhaps the thought of thine heart may be for- 
given thee.” Yes, “ pray God:” he is “very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy :” he can unwrap 
from the soul its long habit of a groveling 
worldiness, and give even to the covetous and 
the mercenary his unspeakable gift of repentance 
unto life.—Vaughan’$ Church of the First 
Days. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the foilowing prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion. «- +--+ ++-eeree Sees we erereeee 60 cts. 
Two insertions: +--+ +...+.+. eececesccccsccsess $1 OO 
Three insertions----,-- sererses g8 000066 000e8008 +l 20 
For every additional insertion-----.-- sereeeee 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof---... 10 cts. 


Always payable when ordered. 
Advertisements or Notices intended fur insertion, should be 
sent to vur agent, fully one week before the day on which they 
are intended lo appear. 





D iver PUBLISHED.—E£ducation in the Suciely of Friends,— 
Past, Present, and Prospective. By EpWARD PakRIsH.— This 
little volume is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
and sold, retail, at 60 cents a copy, or mailed, postage paid, at 70 
cents. it may also be obtained by addressing the puvlisher of 
Friends’ Intelligeneer, 
st 923. 
HAVE on hand a good assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres 4nd 
Vestings, fur Fall and Winter wear, which 1 will make up 
to order in good style and reasonable prices, and respecttuily so- 
licit the custom of my friends and the public generally. 
Wa. Haw&Ins, 
107 North Fourth Street. 





923, 10t. 1125 pfoo. 





ANTED.—A middle aged Woman, to act as Housekeeper and 
companion to two elderly femaie Friends in the country. 
Address Hannau G. WHITE, 

12g. 4t. owxn. Eatontown P.0., Monmouth Uo., N. J. 

ee DS’ FAMILY AND POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1866, 

price 10 cents; Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with Jobn 
Woolman, price 60 cents; Letters of Klas Hicks, price $1.00; 
MAR«IAGE CERTIFICATES, by Friends’ Ceremony; ( wili answer where 
one party is not a member,) and filled up in a beautiful manner, 
Specimens of which muy be seen. Also Wedding Cards and Invita- 
tiuns, either engraved, printed, or written, in superior styles, with 
box for the Certificate, and envelopes of the finest quality. fur 
the Cards. All of the above sent by mail, free of postage. 

FORK SCHOULS.—Naylor's Arithmetic, price 75 cents; Naylor’s 
Geography, price 50 cents; ‘I. K. Chapman’s Fine Pens, $1.00 
per bux; Copy Bouks, Cap and Letter rvaper, Slates and Pencils, 
dead Pencils, Envelopes, &c., &c. T. KE. CHapMAN, 

916 12t. wm. vod 12.2, No. 5 South Fifth Street. 

JURK SALE.—A valuable farm in Lancaster County, Pa., con- 

taining 52 acres of first quality land, well watered, choice 
fruits, and good buildings; situate within half a mile of Friends’ 
“ Little-Britain” Meeting. Also, another tract of 2d acres, nearly 
adjoining. Apply to Kik«K Brown, 

Ywx 4tlU7 Ww xno Goshen P.O., Pa. 


ILLLAM STILL, dealer in Stoves, Kanges, Hexters, and 
Hollow Ware, No. 107 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, A 
general assortment of gas burner, cooking, parlor and chamber 
stoves constantly on hand. Repairing promptly attended to, 
Orders received fur Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal. 
Iwx. 13t. 129 fano. 


sicierciectoceteseeiereecncomniver ee este cites 

yon SUGAR.—A few barrels choice granulated Maple 
Sugar, for sale by Wa. H. Woopwarp, 

_ 423 et. Lmup. 516 Market Street. 


| ~~ FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price- -- -- 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).- +--+ +++++++0++ 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies--------- seen eeeeee 1.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Maret’s edition, fine clear type.------- 3 
Comly’s Reader,----50 cents. Central School Keader---- 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. Beilangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
610 Emumok Comiy, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 
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= fifth year of Suaartown SELEect ScHooL commences 9th mo. 
Ith, 1365. 

In addition to the usual English branches, Latin, French, Draw- 
ing and Book-Keeping will be taught; the latter by a graduate 
of Quaker City Business College. Pupils admitted at any time. 
The Winter Term will commence 11th mo. 27th, and continue 16 
weeks. Tuition $12.00. No extras, except for French and Double 
Eutry Book Keeping. Early application is desired, as the number 
is limited. Address Pangas GARKETT, Principal, 

99? tfo. an. a.w. Willistowa Inn P.U., Chester Co., Pa. 
7 by a Female, a situation as Teacher;—qualifiel to 

instruct, in the usual English branches, having hal seve- 
ral years’ experience; good recommendations given. 

Address, or apply to Emmor ComLy, 

Imo2xt.p2fol07 No, 131 North 7th St., Phila. 








‘(HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mo. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel RK. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Jeshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Kiehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm, C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
ROwLanD Parry, Actuary. Samus. R. Surpiey, President. 
Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement. 
ROBERT EB. EVANS. No, 212 CHURCH SLEREELD, (late Church 
Alley,) directly under the office of the “State Bank at Cam- 
den,’ IS AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for insurance in 
the above Company. 826 6m 110 aw 





YONCORKDVILLE SEMINARY, For BotH Sexes 
For Catalogue apply to 
JosePH SHORiLIDGE, AvGustus C. NorRIs, or, 
SwITHIN C, SHoRTLIDGE, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa., 
Or to Maaeie B. Jackson, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
$1913.vmn1111 


ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT.— 
Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 1214 cts.; Hang- 
ing papers, neatly, 15 cts.; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures; 
Howell & Brothers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil Win- 
dow Shades and Fixtures; neat Gilt Borders, and entirely plain, 
at Jounston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street, below 11th 


Street, Philadelpuia. Country trade invited. 
Amx, wmt. 1111. 600. 





‘teore VALLEY ACADEMY for Youne Men, will re-open 
for the reception of boarders. on the 4th of the 9th mouth, 
1865, When the walking is good, those who desire to do so, walk 
to the Fallowfield Meeting, held at Ercildoun; they can be 
provided with conveyance et a very small additional expense, 
when the roads are not suita>le for walking. 

Whole number of pupils tae: year, 111. 

J.K. TAYLOR, Priucsgral, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
812. wm.t. 1023 afno 





rok Girts. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthfully 
and beautifully located lustitution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
Israel J. GRAHAME, 


Jane P. GRAHAME, } Principals. 


85 tfaxcaw. 
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ENNETT SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 
The next Yerm of this Institution commences on the 9th 
ot 10th month, next. For particalars inquire of = 
Evan T. Swayne, Kennett Square P. 0., 
715. we.t 109 Pvnz Chester county, Pa. 


NHOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makzsa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. Wax F. 








[\RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock, of House keeping and building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
mavy useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

3ll. ly. wasmo. 
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